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the place of the crutch or tau-staff. When turned up the 
balance is usually so delicate that by a little movement the 
miserere falls forward with a loud noise ; and it is said they 
were constructed as a preventive, or rather detective, of sleep 
on the part of the priests during celebration of Divine worship. 

It is on the under side of the seat— the part forming the rest 
or bracket when turned up — that the carvings are found, and 
these are, as a general rule, arranged according to one regular 
plan, although examples of a different character occasionally 
occur. The general plan of the carvings is a large central subject 
forming the bracket or rest, and two lesser subjects, one on either 
side, connected with the central one by bands, foliage, or other 
means. Sometimes these side lobes form a part of the general 
subject of the central carving ; but at others are quite distinct, 
and not* unfrequently are simply composed of elegant foliage. 
These varieties will be seen and best understood by the en- 
gravings which I shall give in the course of these papers. 

The subjects represented upon misereres are extremely varied 
and curious. They consist principally of illustrations of mediaeval 
literature, traditions, and romances ; of historical incidents ; of 
scenes in domestic, military, and monastic life ; armorial decora- 
tions, grotesquje animals, diablerie, foliage, &c. 



, The earliest, or at all events, some of the earliest remaining 
examples of misereres in this country are those at Exeter Cathe- 
dral. They date from the end of the twelfth, or the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, and are probably of Bishop Marshall' s time, 
A.D. 1 194 to 1206. These misereres are fifty in number, and they 
are of the usual character, the carvings consisting of knights in 
combat, whose heater-shaped shields, flat helmets, and early 
armour, are especially noticeable ; trefoil foliage, of extremely 
elegant early English character ; grotesque objects ; animals 
and birds of various kinds, including the elephant, bear, &c. ; 
a mermaid and merman, &c. &c. Among those on the south 
side of the choir are a merman and mermaid, holding a circular 
object (probably a mirror) between them ; an elephant ; and a 
knight sitting in a boat drawn by a swan, in illustration of the 
mediaeval romance of the Chevalier au Cygne ; and on the 
north side, among the others, are a knight attacking a leopard, 
a monster on whose back are a saddle with stirrups, a minstrel 
with pipe and tabor, a knight thrusting his sword into a grotesque 
bird, and a mermaid holding a fish. At Rochester and Chichester 
are some fine early examples. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE SISTERS OF BETHANY. 

FROM THE GROUP OF SCULPTURE BY J. WARRINGTON WOOD. 



THIS is the work of a sculptor who resides in Rome, but whose 
productions are very frequently seen in the gallery of the 
Royal Academy. " Few Art-patrons," said the Roman corre- 
spondent of the Standard, somewhat recently, when writing of 
Mr. Wood's works, "have visited Rome of late years without 
paying a visit to his studio, on the Pincian Hill, close by 
the side of the church of the Trinita dc' Monti. They will, 
however, have to make a longer journey for the same purpose, 
for Mr. Wood has just effected the purchase of the villa and 
buildings in which the well-known Marchese Campana esta- 
blished his museum, where he will have the finest studio and 
exhibition-rooms in Rome." 

Of the numerous ideal works from the hand of this sculptor, 
his ' Sisters of Bethany ' has been so much admired that he has 
executed it no fewer than four times ; once for Mr. S. Rigby, 
Bruch Hall, Warrington ; the second group was bought by 
Mr. James White, Overton, Dumbartonshire ; the third by Mr. 
A. Orr Ewing, M.P. ; and the fourth was executed for Mr. J. 
Taylor, of Whitley, near Wigan. The subject is excellently 
well calculated for a group of picturesque sculpture. The 
evangelist St. John, in describing the story of the raising of 
Lazarus, relates that Jesus, after hearing of the death of "him 
whom he loved . . . abode two days still in the same place where 
he was :" then he arose and went forth to the village of Bethany, 



"to awake him out of sleep." Martha, " as soon as she heard 
that Jesus was coming, went and met him : but Mary sat still 
in the house." After a short interview with the Saviour, the 
former returned to her home, " and called Mary secretly, saying, 
The Master is come, and calleth for thee." This is the point 
of the narrative which the sculptor has turned to so good ac- 
count. Laying her hand gently on the shoulder of Mary, and 
bending her face lovingly over her forehead, the younger sister 
delivers the message. The elder raises her hand, as if to depre- 
cate any intrusion on her grief at the death of their brother, 
though she listens to the words, and not without an inward 
feeling that the looked-for help had arrived too late. There is 
very expressive sympathy in the attitude and expression of the 
two figures, and considerable grace in the arrangement. Taking 
into account the general treatment, and the comparatively rich 
costumes in which the sisters are arrayed, the sculptor has suc- 
ceeded in investing the group with a repose that is agreeable 
to the eye. One or two small alterations — such as Martha's 
right foot, which is too much "squared" out — might, in our 
opinion, be advantageously made ; but they in no way mar the 
beauty of this most interesting group. 

Among other notable works of Mr. Wood may be pointed out 
his ' Eve,' exhibited at the Royal Academy four or five years 
ago ; and his ' Elijah the Tishbite,' a statue of heroic size. 
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LONDON EXHIBITIONS. 



SOCIETY OF FRENCH ARTISTS. 



THE exhibitions of the Society of French Artists have made 
for themselves a unique place in the London Art-season. 
In them we find represented a school of Continental Art that 
until recently scarcely found its way to our shores, and whose 
aims are by no means expressed in the works of the few eminent 
painters hitherto best known in England. The collection of 
pictures for the present season continues the tradition of the 
gallery without loss of freshness or interest. M. Durand-Ruel 

8 



may be said to have specially undertaken to present to English 
eyes the most cultivated efforts of French landscape-painters. 
He does not seek to collect any of the bold efforts in design, 
or the astonishing, if not always graceful, groups of figures, 
which surprise the visitor to the Salon. Figures, in fact, oc- 
cupy but a small space upon these walls. Careful studies of 
landscape, wherein the elements of scenery yield graceful and 
delicate patterns of colour, alternate with the dexterous imita- 
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tions of flowers by M. Fautin ; and if we would know the reason 
why the exhibition is almost entirely devoted to this branch of 
Art, it is not far to seek. The keynote of the collection is re- 
finement. The pictures grouped together on the walls have a 
certain collective harmony,- and we feel in their presence that 
the painters have something of a common system and pur- 
pose. Unfortunately, at the present moment refinement is not 
the distinguishing quality of the French painters who deal with 
subjects of figures. A surprising vivacity that runs often to ex- 
travagance, and a technical training which, strange to say, sup- 
ports rather than checks this license in design, are common 
gifts of the contemporary school. But neither the virtues nor 
the vices of these painters would be at all in agreement with 
the studious and often delicate efforts in landscape that are here 
collected. To show how completely distinct are the two styles, 
and to mark their antagonism, it is only necessary to turn to the 
example by the Spanish painter Madrazzo (87), which by some 
strange chance has found its way into the gallery. The picture, 
considering its purpose, could scarcely be more successful. The 
painter has selected a face of vacant and trivial beauty, and has 
painted it in a moment of a smile that is almost broad enough 
for laughter. He has surrounded the face with costume of dis- 
tressing colour, mingling together reds and mauve-violets with a 
neglect of every thought of beauty in the result. But beauty, it 
should be remembered, is scarcely the aim of this school. We 
cannot speak of Madrazzo without recurring to the work of a 
master in the same kind, whose fame during his life was extraor- 
dinary. The death of Fortuny is, in a certain limited sense, an 
irreparable loss to Art. His mastery over such effects as he 
tried was supreme. No one else has presented' with such force 
the superficial realities of face or costume, or has marked with 
more delicate minuteness the change of passing expression in the 
countenance. But although completeness and perfection are 
rare in any department of Art, we must not forget that their 
value decreases in proportion as the scope of the artist is di- 
minished. Probably no painter ever pursued a slighter ideal 
than Fortuny. He was not even a genre painter in the sense 
in which the great Dutchmen were genre painters. He sought 
but a small part of the reality that is patiently revealed by 
them. If, for instance, we compare one of Fortuny's happiest 
efforts with a picture by De Hooghe, we shall see how the mo- 
dern painter lacks seriousness and depth. Although his sub- 
jects are of our own day, we can already detect in them how 
much is mere fashion, the imitation of costume, or the record 
of a shallow existence. And what of this kind of effect is evi- 
dent in Fortuny is in Madrazzo exaggerated. No skill in man- 
agement of tone, and no dexterity in the seizure of a particular 
momentary expression, can possibly compensate for the vulgarity 
of the painter's design. 

We turn now to pictures which more truly represent the spe- 
cial character of the gallery. This . season's exhibition contains 
fortunately a series of sketches of rustic subjects by Millet, to- 
gether with one finished picture by the same hand. Both the 
oil-painting and the chalk-studies deserve the closest considera- 
tions. They belong to a style of landscape art which is dis- 
tinctly national in its sentiment, and in them we may see the 
strongest product of the school. French landscape-painters of 
the present day care little for the gladness of nature. Their 
sympathy with scenery is hmited, their appreciation inconstant. 
In certain moods of weather, in certain seasons of light, the 
beauty of the outward world reveals itself to them, and they at 
once recognise in nature an expression of human feeling. But 
they have not the love for nature which makes them seek out 
and carefully observe its facts, and we do not therefore find in 
their pictures the careful imitation of separate flowers, the exact 
knowledge of foliage, which are sometimes to be met with in an 
English painter. All minute things are slurred over quickly. 
The different parts of the landscape are reduced into a single 
effect ; and yet this is done with so much truth of instinct that 
the result preserves the essential quality in the landscape for the 
sake of which the picture was painted. It is commonly pointed 
out that this school of landscape, with its delight in the move- 
ment of nature, and its neglect of individual form, is in direct 
descent from our own painter Constable. This is no doubt 



partly true. Constable detected the. harmonies wrought by a 
single moment of sunshine and shadow, and his art gave those 
harmonies effect. But the distinction lies in the fact that the 
French landscape-painter of to-day takes only one side of what 
may be called the dramatic element of landscape. He records 
the sombre influences of cloud, but he misses the sunshine which 
plays no less a part in Constable's landscape. This is very ob- 
vious in the sentiment of delicate melancholy which penetrates 
the charming studies by Corot, and it has no less force in the 
stronger product of Millet's genius. With greater strength, 
however, Millet rises to a higher point of realisation. His 
picture this year, called 'The Old Stone House' (52), is care- 
fully and strongly finished ; the materials of the composition, 
simple in themselves, are nevertheless profoundly studied and 
boldly imitated on the canvas. In the centre of the 'picture 
stands a bleak and inhospitable tenement, cheerless in the cold 
colour of its grey stone, and with no garden about it to mark 
the presence of human care. But for the figure of a woman 
who is to be seen driving a flock of geese up the slope of grass, 
the place would seem deserted; and, as it is, the painter has 
striven in every way to emphasize the desolate life that is sym- 
bolized by the lonely dwelling. So few human beings pass in 
and out of the door that a track is scarcely marked upon the 
grass that grows up around it as around a tomb. The windows 
show little signs of life, and the weather without gives but an 
unhappy, cheerless notion of the peasant's sad existence. On 
the far-off hill a ray of uncertain sunshine is shifting across the 
landscape, while above the rain-clouds are heavy and threaten- 
ing, and the thorn hedge that grows to the right is torn by con- 
stant storm. It would not be true to say that this is an unfair 
picture of nature, but at least we may see that in its composition 
the painter has chosen to dwell on the most cruel side of rural 
beauty. How skilfully the desired effect has been secured with- 
out doing violence to natural fact can only be judged by a careful 
scrutiny of the picture itself. We can but hope to give some 
faint impression of its power and meaning. 

Among the notable pictures here are three by Legros, of 
which perhaps the finest is a portrait (66) of Mr. Woolner, R.A. 
The artist has a firm grasp of the solid facts of character. All 
he perceives is clearly and decisively rendered ; and so strong is 
the result, both as regards perception and pictorial power, that 
it is hard to detect any element of incompleteness. What we 
constantly feel, however, in the presence of works by Mr. Legros, 
is, that the artist's special gifts shut him out, in a measure, from 
the more delicate refinements of expression. This is to be noted 
in some degree in the picture already mentioned ; but it strikes 
us with even greater force in the portrait of a lady, which hangs 
as a pendant to it. Here we feel that the extraordinary vivid- 
ness with which certain realities of form and colour are rendered, 
places these elements of the picture in too great prominence. 
The work has something of the force and defect of caricature. 
Without comparing the portrait with the original, we may hazard 
the judgment that the individuahty of the face is only partly 
revealed ; but what is given, is presented with such surprising 
force as to compel admiration and study. With these pictures 
by Mr. Legros, we may mention the study of a head (15) by 
Ribot. Here, again, the painter seeks truth rather than beauty, 
and selects marked and strong qualities of expression, rather 
than the more delicate facts by which the whole reality of a face 
is made out. But the result is full of interest, and leaves a con- 
viction of the painter's sincerity that is by no means common. 

Among the small genre pictures in the exhibition, in which a 
certain refinement is preserved, must be noticed ' The Breakfast 
Table' (5), E. Duez, and 'The Honeymoon' (112), by the same 
painter. In both these pictures the effect is gained without any 
needless emphasis of the trivial realities of common life. The 
group gathered round the breakfast - table is simply treated, 
without any forced sentiment of the nursery, which is the too 
common expedient; and the second picture adds to the sim- 
plicity of its treatment a certain charm of bright colour skilfully 
distributed. Charm of colour is also the distinguishing excel- 
lence of two small studies (8 and 11), exhibited by Mr. Alma- 
Tadema; and of the two, the church interior is the more 
brilliantly worked out. ' Fishing-boats at Sea' (42), by Boulard, 
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recalls the teaching and something of the force of Dupre. The 
wash of the waters and the drift of the sky are admirably given, 
and the ship, not coldly separated from the general colour, as in 
too many sea-pieces, helps to mark the force and direction of 
the storm. Among other landscapes in the gallery, we remark 
the clever contributions of Madame Cazin. One of these, ' Cut- 
ting Hemp ' (loi), shows an admirable scheme of colour, and 
true feeling for the beauty of the commonplace scenes of nature. 
But the artist should be careful not to overwork the particular 
gift that is undoubtedly hers. There are some of her pictures 
in this exhibition which tell of too great hurry in production, 
and cause fear lest the skill should degenerate into mere trick. 

Institute of Painters in Water-Oolours. 

The annual competition between the two societies has this 
year failed somewhat of its interest. The Institute has stolen 
a march upon the old Society, and has gained a clear advance 
in public curiosity owing to the delay caused by the altera- 
tions still in progress in Pall Mall East. Leaving, however, 
the question of competition, and coming to the merit of the 
exhibition itself, it may be said that we find here very much 
what we might expect to find. Water-colour painting is just 
now in a puzzling condition. The masters of the Art reproduce 
without change and without deterioration the kind of effect over 
which there was already a mastery twenty or thirty years ago. 
If there is any point of distinction to be noted in the Art of the 
present day, it consists in the partial failure of the earlier ambi- 
tion in regard to choice of subject. Nothing is now too small to 
satisfy the painter's requirements. A tuft of grass against the 
sky, the few rocks of a tumbling stream, a flat meadow with the 
sedges swept by the wind — any of these themes is deemed im- 
portant enough for a picture. And this diminished scope of the 
artist's invention is more noticeable now than it was a few years 
ago. Then each gallery could show here and there a water- 
colour painter who was trying serious conclusions with his art. 
Mr. Walker, Mr. Burne Jones, and Mr. Burton, to select a few 
prominent names, were attempting to render water-colour as 
important a medium as oil, by seeking out elaborate effects of 
rich colour, and finishing completely elaborate designs. But 
within a few years this phase of water-colour Art has almost lost 
its significance. The men who gave it force have since disco- 
vered, and accustomed themselves to, the larger methods of oil,* 
and the Art to which they attached themselves in the earlier part 
of their career has gone back to its former functions. This ex- 
periment and its results is not without, importance in the history 
of the particular branch of painting. It proves and asserts the 
limitations which belong to the slighter medium, and it distin- 
guishes very clearly the particular excellences each may claim. 
We have said that, from the higher ambition lasting only for a 
while, water-colour has returned to its earlier functions. But 
this is only a part of the truth. The departure of a certain num- 
ber of eminent practitioners of the craft has combined with other 
influences to leave water-colour painting, for the moment at least, 
impoverished in style. The later ambition has been abandoned, 
but the earlier vigour and courage have not completely returned. 
At the present moment the chief interest centres in landscape, 
and here the effort is no longer what it was twenty years ago. 

This is the general fact that strikes the spectator in a modern 
gallery of water-colour Art; and we cannot say that the Institute 
for the present season is free from the sense of this defect. The 
work that is most admirable is of small proportions. More care- 
ful study has, among other effects, induced a more cautious se- 
lection of subjects. The artist has limited his powers : he works 
within a smaller compass, and the beauty that he perceives in 
nature is interpreted on a smaller scale. From this impression, 
left by a general view of the gallery, a small amount of work of 
two distinct classes must be excepted. In the first place, we 
recognise a certain number of painters who still continue to 
employ water-colour for the deeper and more elaborate order 
of representation. In this rank must be set such painters as 
Mr. Herkomer and Mr. J. D. Linton. The picture called 'A 
Gossip' (40), by the first of these two artists, has beautiful 
qualities. It presents a view of an enclosed piece of ground 



— half garden, half orchard. Along the length of the picture 
runs a wooden paling, partly shutting out the distant land- 
scape, and over the paling the head of a woman is just visible, 
sheltered from the bright sun of springtime beneath an um- 
brella. This figure represents one of the parties to the gossip ; 
and the other, also a woman, stands within the enclosure upon 
a grassplot, turned by the sunshine to a bright clear green. 
About her the fruit-trees make the air a-light with blossom, 
and the sky and the colour of the distance support the har- 
mony of effect. Wha^ we would first remark here is the su- 
perior expression given to the figure within view. It is no 
mere hurried image daubed in as accessory to the landscape, 
and drawn with the licensed conventionality that landscape- 
painters employ. The attitude has been carefully studied, and 
is so chosen that we feel its individual grace. It is not less 
than the scene in importance, nor is the scene itself a mere 
background. The two elements of the picture combine for a 
single effect, and thus the artist realises the spirit of the idyL 
For if we turn to the painting of grass and blossoms, the ren- 
dering of the distance, and the treatment of sky, we shall find 
that here also a careful and precise method has replaced the 
mere rough and bold indication of general effect. Each fact 
in the picture has its place. The colour is carefully chosen 
and distributed. Natural form is delicately traced. The work 
thus demands a very different order of judgment froni that 
fitted to assess the value of a mere sketch. Within its limits 
it claims to be a complete interpretation of the scene; and, 
looked at in this way, we must notice the shortcoming in the 
treatment of the grass. Here the workmanship is too slight 
for the general scheme. The painter has failed to do more 
than present an even sheet of green colour, and has thus left 
the scheme of his execution unequal. With allowance for this 
defect, the little picture seems to us both true and graceful. 
Mr. Linton aims at being more elaborate than Mr. Herkomer, 
and this season at least he is less successful. His picture of 
' Tristram and Ysolte after the Tournament ' (54), has certain 
undeniable qualities of sentiment employed in a subject that 
claims imagination. But whether the sentiment be sufficient 
or not, it is certain the drawing is inadequate, and the colour 
too confused. Being much better than most of the work upon 
the walls, the picture is nevertheless eminently unsatisfactory. 
It is not so good as Mr. Linton has done before, and it is far 
beneath the required standard of its subject. The same artist 
sends another small study of a single figure (70), of excellent 
colour, and a slight but graceful sketch, upon the screen (315), - 
of a young girl. 

But there is a second class ot work that also breaks away 
from the general smallness and pettiness of the exhibition. A 
few painters have caught, or have retained, the earlier freedom 
of handling and command of bold effect. Miss Thompson's 
name is prominent in this short list. Her vigour in seizing 
upon rapid action and recording quick movement we have 
always recognised as a peculiar gift. The picture of ' Tent 
Pegging,' exhibited a year ago, expressed this quality with 
remarkable force, and in the present exhibition we find a large 
study for one of the horsemen in the group. The rider has 
missed his aim, and has passed without dislodging the peg, and 
he now savagely reins up his horse, which had been put at full 
gallop. The agreement of expression between the animal and 
its rider is very wonderfully given. Such a drawing as this, 
roughly and boldly executed, shows Miss Thompson's powers 
to the best advantage. It is superior in effect, as we think, to 
the second contribution from her hand, in which she has striven 
to present a reminiscence (314) of a 'Charge of the Life Guards 
at Wimbledon.' The general impression of rapid movement is 
well maintained, but the subject, including so many figures, is of 
the greatest difficulty, and in the present instance the design 
wants clearness and decision in the drawing. Upon the same 
screen as this last drawing, there are some very remarkable 
designs by Mr. Tenniel. Upon the qualities of this artist as a 
caricaturist there may be some difference of opinion, but no one 
can fail to grant to his sketch here exhibited, of the two augurs, 
the highest qualities of humour. We are more concerned, how- 
ever, at the present moment with the splendid technical gifts 
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displayed in these cartoons, their confident and precise drawing, 
and the resources of knowledge they display. Mr. Tenniel pos- 
sesses a power of composition such as has appeared in the work 
of but few caricaturists^ 

Of the sketches from nature we have specially to notice the 
very beautiful drawing called ' Sunrise on the Grand Canal, 
Venice ' (173), by F. J. Skill. The tints are so delicately chosen, 
are so skilfully combined, that we must look upon this little 
sketch as equal in effect to anything in the exhibition. It is 
conceived and executed in the true spirit of water-colour Art, 
and it aims at an effect of transparency in light and atmosphere 
which water-colour may interpret with more perfection than oil. 
Mr. Skill sends some other sketches, but none, as we think, 
equal to this. Following the course of the catalogue, we meet 
with 'Washing Day' (18), Edward Fahey— a pleasant design, 
showing true and sincere study. But the artist is nearly always 
unfortunate in the management of colour. It is so dry and hard 
in this picture that we can scarcely realise it was put on with a 
brush, but are apt to believe the result is only a skilful effort of 
colour-printing. This defect in the use of colour is unhappily 
too common in the present exhibition. 

Society of British Artists. 

It is by no means a pleasant task to have to speak of a col- 
lection of upwards of nine hundred pictures, out of which only 
a few reach even to average merit. Such an exhibition can 
serve no useful purpose in Art, and to point out all its defi- 
ciencies could serve no useful purpose in criticism. We must, 
however, express regret that the Society of British Artists 
should encourage the display of so many worthless productions. 
We are not unmindful that the present is a time of great activity 
in Art matters, and the fact that these trivial efforts can find a 
sale is no doubt evidence of public favour shown to Art ; but it 
is also some slight indication of public ignorance in selection ; 
and, as a great number of those who buy pictures must neces- 
sarily be at the mercy of some other persons' tastes, it is the 
duty of a body Uke the Society of British Artists to see that 
what is offered for sale under their name has at least some 
degree of merit. The present state of these exhibitions is really 
without excuse. The picture-loving public does not insist upon 
a show of nine hundred works, and to the painters themselves 
the exhibition can be but a small advantage. To exhibit before 
the talent is ripe for expression is often a positive drawback to 
an artistic career, and it is a drawback from which many of the 
exhibitors in Suffolk Street are now suffering. The. best of the 
works here collected are to be found in the large room. Here 
we notice the landscape, 'Birnam Hill, Perthshire' (30), T. 



J. Ellis— a picture that recalls the style of Mr. Millais in his 
treatment of scenery, a style that Mr. Ellis has evidently endea- 
voured to imitate. Near to this picture hangs another, by Miss 
E. Wilkinson, a graceful composition, called ' Rest,' with two 
figures reclining or standing under a tree, with a background 
of thickly-grown wood. 

Flemish Gallery. 

A COLLECTION of pictures rich in specimens of the Art of 
the modern Continental schools has been opened under this 
title in King Street, Covent Garden. Why the gallery should 
be called Flemish, when it represents with as much, and even 
greater, fulness the Art of France, we cannot tell. The name, 
however, is of small importance, and is likely to mislead no one ; 
while, on the other hand, we may point out that the owners of 
the gallery have brought together a very important series of 
examples from the most popular masters of the day. As a 
central feature of the collection, in point of size at least, is the 
large picture, by Bertrand, of 'Romeo and Juliet' (28), exhibited 
in the Paris Salon last season. M. Bertrand is certainly not a 
strong interpreter of his subject. The grace that is in his design 
is closely allied to weakness, and the composition shows a 
painter who has no very firm grasp of the imaginative side of 
his subject, but who depends largely upon theatric attitude and 
costume. An interesting picture among the landscapes of the 
exhibition is that (44) by Jacque and Michel. It is well known 
that after Michel's death the unfinished canvases of the painter 
were purchased by Jacque and completed in his own way. Thus 
we have here a landscape enriched by a shepherdess and sheep, 
put in by the later painter. ' A View on the Grand Canal, 
Venice' (69), L. Monchot, displays much brilliant colour; and 
the same quality finds even a higher expression in the large 
' Market-Scene in Constantinople ' (73), A. Passini. ' The 
Daughter of Sion ' (86), J. F. Portaels, is set in an unfortunate 
light, so that its merits are not easily discerned. We pass on to 
a small but graceful composition, 'The Italian Spinning-Girl' 
(113), by P. Jovis, noteworthy for its grave and delicate colour. 
Clever genre pictures, in which modern fashion and costume 
are brilliantly displayed, form a large part of the exhibition ; and 
we may mention ' The Music-Lesson ' (118), Leon y Escosura ; 
' Expectation' (121), A. Tbulmouche; and 'Going to the Ball at 
Venice' (105), F. Jacovacci. We must also mention works by- 
Alfred Stevens, by Leys (193), and Rousseau (217), not forget- 
ting at the same time the admirable winter-scene, representing 
an artist painting in the snow (299), F. Denneulin. Altogether 
the gallery must be considered exceptionally interesting in its 
illustration of the masters of the Continental schools. 



AMONG THE STUDIOS OF PARIS. 



A T the present season of the year (December) jnany of the 
^1- artists have quitted their ateliers and have gone to study 
anew in the galleries and beneath the sunny skies of Italy. 
Exhibitions are few and far between, and most of the painters 
who are still at home are engaged in their first beginnings for 
the Salon of next spring, and are consequently invisible to mortal 
eyes. 

An exhibition of the works of M. Carolus Duron has just been 
opened at the Cercle Artistique in the Place Vendome. It con- 
sists mostly of portraits, that dashing and audacious artist having 
won no small celebrity for himself in that too often scorned yet 
difficult hne. As a painter of children, and of ladies especially, 
he is strikingly successful. In the present exhibition are two 
portraits of his little daughters, Marie Anne and Saline, while 
infants, and though little more than sketches, they are admira- 
ble as representations, not of etherealized infancy, but of actual 
flesh and blood — ^loveable, kissable babyhood. There is an 



exquisite head, also, of a girl some seven or eight years of age, 
with great melancholy dark-blue eyes, and a singularly spiritual 
expression of countenance. ' Whom the gods love die young,' 
it is said, and this fair little creature seems as though she bore 
upon her brow the first shadowings of that fatal tenderness. No. 
12 is an exemplification of the art with which the'painter has so 
modified modern costume as to give it a picturesque and artistic 
effect. It is a portrait of a lady who wears a walking-dress of 
violet velvet bordered with fur, and with hanging sleeves lined 
with violet satin ; a small velvet hat is placed upon the crepe 
masses of her tresses, and she is in the act of drawing on one of 
her gloves. A string of pearls around her neck is the only 
departure from the strict rules of modern walking-dress. And 
yet the picture, with its rich heavy draperies, gives the spectator 
the impression as of one of the old Venetian portraits, with the 
faint shine of gold on the lady's hair, and her fair, calm, haughty 
face looking out from the deep, soft shadows. Another portraitj 



